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“ VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEET BY SWEET.” 
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THE BROTHERS. 
‘A TALE. 


Translated from the French of M. Imbert, by E. F. 


THE Chevalier Blimont was born to an 
ample inheritance, and possessed su many per- 
sonal attractions, that his attentions to the fair 
sex were seldom returned with scorn. Among 
the numerous victims of his early gallantry, 
or thoughtless levity, was the unfortunate 
Leonora, who became a mother but to mourn 
her own disgrace, and bewail the ungenerous 
desertion of him to whom she had sacrificed 
her honour and peace of mind —_ Blimont, wiill- 
ing to varnish over his own baseness, believed, 
or affected to believe, a fabricated story of her 
infidelity ; and running blindfold into the snare 
spread by his designing and ambitious rela- 
tions, he became the husband of a ricin heiress, 
who had hittle besides her wealth to recom- 
mend her. Blimont, caressed by his family, 
flattered by his friends, and revelling in luxury, 


‘too soon forgot the claims of the wretched 


Leonora, who, toconceal her shame and misery, 
quittea the scene of her ruin, aid sought an 
wyluu fur distunt from the mngrateful Bii- 
mont. About the same period of time at which 
Leonora gave birth toa lovely infant, Blimont’s 
lady also presented him with a son, to whose 
future agyrandisoment the aspiring father 
looked up with the proudest hopes. The young 
D’Eperney, indeed, soon grew up as amiable 
as the fondest parents could wish, but an un- 
expected o¢currence for a while frustrated his 
father’s wishes, and separated him from this 
darling child. 

Blimont had an uncle, very rich, but of a 
most eccentric character—his benevolent heart 
and easy disposition had, in early life, made 
him the dupe of several designing characters, 
of both sexes—enraged to find himself imposed 
on, and deeply wounded by the ingratitude of 
those on whom he had too hastily fixed his af- 
fections, he determined to abjure the world, 
and all its follies; and retired to a solitary es- 
tate, many miles from Paris, where he became 
a misanthrope, to outward appearance, though 
in reality, his heart beat as warmly to al! the 
social affections as ever. Tired and disgusted 
With a state of seclusion, for which nature had 
hot in any respect adapted his disposition, yet 
ashamed to appéar inconsistent, he sent a 
letter of entreaty to Blimont, requesting him 
to entrust him with the charge of his youthful 
nephew. Blimont, however averse to the 
Measure, had his son’s future establishment in 
life too much at heart to yenture a refusal ; 
and concluding, from the age of Miaville, tbat 
the separation could not be of long duration, 
he got the better of those scruples which pa- 
ternal affection suggested, and sent D’Eperney, 
then just atwelye month old, to the misan 
thropic Minville, who, delighted with the 
blandishments of the infant prattler, forgot all 
his former sorrows and disappointpents, and 
*ecmed to commence a new existence. 








It happened, by one of those chances for 
which po mortal can account, that the spot to 
which the unhappy Leonora had retreated, 
with her infant son, was in the neighbourhood 
of Minville’s estate; and, by a chance more 
extraordinary, the two boys formed an inti- 
macy, which gradually ripened into the warm- 
est friendship. Minville, perceiving their grow- 
ing attachment, solicited the mother of the er- 
gaging little Maurice to let him pass the 
greatest part of his time at the Chateau de 
Minville, where their studies and pleasures 
were shared together with equal advantage 
and delight. D’Eperney was at that time in 
his fourteenth year, and though about two 
months younger than Maurice, no difference 
could be perceived between them—his man- 
ners and conversation announced an under- 
standing beyond his years, and all his actions 
evinced the most exquisite sensibility ; he 
showed on every occasion, the tenderest at- 
tention to Maurice, and was anxious to anti- 
cipate ali his wants; in fact, it seemed as if 
nature had inspired him with the conscious- 
ness that he was the sole possessor of a fortune 
which Maurice had a natural right to partake 
with him, and that he was but seeking to re- 
pair the injustice of which his father had been 
guilty It is true, Maurice was in every re- 
spect worthy of his friendship, and repaid his 
kindnesses with tenderness equally grateful 
and disinterested. 

Meanwhile, Minville, won by the engaging 
manners and respectful attentions of Maurice, 
began to be warmly interested in his favour, 
and interrogated Leonora so closely on her real 
situation and affvirs that she candidly revealed 
to him her melancholy story. Minville be- 
wailed her irreparable misfortune, and Maurice 
was more endeared to him than ever; nor was 
the secret confined to themselves; partly 
by imprudence, and partly in voluntary con- 
fidence, the two brothers were informed of 
their history The modest Maurice felt dis- 
concerted by the disclosure, and the sensible 
D’Eperney seemed proud of such a brother— 
he could not love him more, but he found that 
the discovery made him happier. Minville 
knew not which of the brothers was most wor- 
thy of his regard, and he solemnly declared to 
Leonora that he would divide his fortune )e- 
tweenthem. Thus atwelvemonth passed away 
in mutual love and confidence —-Blimont, fully 
engaged in the pursuit of town-pleasures, broke 
not upon their homely joys, and suffered his 
son to attain his sixteenth year without once 
requiring to see him. contenting himself with 
D’Eperney’s frequent letters, in which he was 
assured that this darling son was wel! and 
happy. 

Oue day D’Eperney conceived a project, 
the most singular and interesting that could 
enter a youthful mind—it was no less import- 
ant a design, than that of recompencing Mau- 
rice for the injustice of his fate, and the rigour 
of the law, which deprived him of advanta- 
ges so many; less werthy, are allowed to pos- 
sess. Alone he conceived the project, and 
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alone he was determined to exccute it; all the 
aid he required, was liberty to return to his 
paternal home—for this purpose he hastened 
to Minville.—“ My benefactor,” said he, for 
thus he always addressed him, “ you must this 
day give me a fresh proof of your goodness, 
and confer a. most serious benefit on your 
adopted child.” What is it you weuld ask, 
my son!” enquired the good old man, embra- 
cing him. “ Ah! sir,”’ cried D’Eperney, grasp- 
ing his hand, with a supplicating gesture, 
* Maurice, my dear Maurice, has found a 
brother—but he has still no father, while I have 
the happiness to possess two—is that fair, my 
benefactor ? Am I more worthy of such bless- 
ings than the virtuous Maurice?” Minville 
was for some moments mute with astonish- 
ment ; at length he embraced D'Eperney, with 
tears of sensibility streaming from his aged 
eyes; and in that instant human nature was 
once more in favour with Minville. 


D’Eperney then imparted to his guardian the 
whole of bis plan—a plan, not formed in a mo- 
ment of childish enthusiasm, but one on which 
his mind has long dwelt with secret anxiety ; 
the result of serious reflections, and the most 
virtuous principles. Minville heard him with 
delight and wonder, and, won over by his tears 
and caresses, promised not only to assist in the 
execution of his extraordmary project, but 
also to preserve the most inviolable secrecy, 
let what might be the result. D’Eperney ex- 
ulted in the prospect of his success; but the 
chief difficulty yet remained, which was, to 
secure the consent of the nobled minded and 
disinterested Maurice. This it was no éasy 
matter to effect; he started at the very pro- 
posal, and positively refused to assist in, or 
even sanetion such an undertaking. © Well, 
then my brother,”.cried D'Eperney, throwing 
his arms round the afflicted Maurice, “ since 
you refuse me the satisfaction of doing the 
only praise-worthy action of my life, I will 
never more ask another favour from you. I 
will quit this place for ever, and become a 
wanderer on the face ofthe carth. Never shall 
it be said that D’Eperney selfishly contented 
himself with rank and fortune, to the exclusion 
of a much wronged, and far more amiable 
brother. No, no, Maurice ; turn not from me 
thus—consider this our last embrace—for 
here, I solemnly swear, to-morrow’s sun shall 
rise upon me in a far ‘listant spot, if you persist 
in refusing the dearest wish of my heart.— 
Farewell, home! farewell, father! farewell, 
Minville! all, all, I forsake—my resolution is 
taken.” Terrified by the wildness of his man- 
ner, and the gloom of his countenance, Meurice 
clasped his brother in his arms, and promised 
allhe required. D’Eperney gave him no time 
to retract ; every thing was in readiness; they 
took a hasty leave of Minville and Leonora, 
and then hastened. to the residence of Blimont. 

When they arrived at the chateau, D’Eper- 
ney led his brother into the presence of Blimont. 
Their features, figure, and air, were so exactly 
alike, that a Spectator must have announced 
them tobe twins. Aciuated by the same im. 
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pulse, they both bent a knee before their father, 
who gazed on them with looks of surprise and 
indecision. At length D’Eperny, the most 
courageous thus addressed him—* Monsieur 
Biimont, we kneel to you for justice; the same 
interest, and the same claim to your affection, 
Anas brought us hither. Friendship, and a sacred 
oath, registered in heaven, renders our fate 
inseparable—we ure both your sons !-—regard 
us well, my father, and, if possiblo, distinguish 
the favoured D’Eperney from the abandoned 
Maurice—the child dear to your heart and 
acknowledged to the world, from him deserted 
in infancy—neglected and remembered but 
With shame and remorse.—It is impossible ; 
we read uncertainty in yeur countenance— 
promise, on this spot, to receive us both to your 
heart, to make us equal sharers of your affec- 
tion; or this moment you lose for ever a son, 
on whom your fondest hopes have so long rest- 
ed with paternal solicitude.” 

Who can picture the astonishment of Bli- 
mont at this address? His eyes wandered from 
one youth to another; vet it was not in his 
power to discover the object he sought, so 


exactly did the brothers resemble each other, 


and so successfully did they conceal the emo- 
tions which they each experienced. Blimont, 
wearied with conjecture, determined to write 


‘to Minville ; but, faithful to the promise he had 


made, the good old man refused to satisfy his 
enquiries ; returning for answer, that they 
were equally amiable, and that as nature had 
made no distinction between them, either in 
person or merit, prejudice should not be suf- 
fered to bias his affection. 

Baffled by his reply, the anxious father 
trusted to time and chance for the disclosure 


of this impenetrable secret, and treated the , 
youths with such tender indulgence, as won . 
their hearts, and caused them to be equally 


emulous of securing his paternal regard; and 
Blimont at length declared, that his fortune 
should be equally divided between them. 
Maurice, though thus adopted and loved by 
‘his parent, suffered a secret unhappiness to 
prey upon his spirits; he could not forget that 
a mother, dear to his heart, lived in sorrow, 
while he was loaded with benefits and caresses. 
The generous hearted D Eperney partook of 
his friend’s affliction, yet. possessed not the 
power to alleviate it; from early habits of in- 
timacy, the mother of Maurice was more dear 
to him than his own ; yet, while his breast glow- 
ed with indignation for the wrongs of the for- 
mer, his strict sense of honour taught him to 
respect the rights of the latter. At this criti- 
cal period it was, that a new turn was given to 
their prospects, by the death of Madame Bii- 
mont, an event as melancholy as unexpected. 
Blimont, who felt for her sincere esteem, 
mourned her loss with deep regret; and 


D’Eperney, though so long estranged from her 


tender cares, mingled his tears with those of 
his father; till a new and enthusiastic impulse 
roused his soul to fresh energies. 

One morning, after having previously en- 
gaged Maurice to comply with his wish, he 
led him by the hand to the library, where Bii- 
mont was scated, absorbed in silent sorrow. 
He raised his eyes at their entrance, and cast 
on them a leok of mingled love and anguish : 
they seized each of them a hand—* Father,’ 
said they, “ why do you grieve ?”—* Can you 
ask that question, my children?” replied Bii- 
mont, “Have J not lost a faithful wife—you a 
tender mother.”—* The loss is noi irre parabie, 


my father’ said D’Eperncy. Blismout siarted, 
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a look of anger darted from his eyes, his lips 
moved, and every feature seemed to say, “ You 
insult me! In an instant both his sous were at 
his feet ; “ Forgive me,father,” cried D’Eperny ; 
“rather than offend you, I will remain for ever 
wretched,” Wretched, my son, what mean 
you ‘"—— Have you then forgot Leonora?” 
cried Maurice, in an impressive tone, which 
penetrated the heart of Blimont, subdued 
ulready by regret and tenderness. * Yes, fath- 
er,” cried D’Eperney, catching the fortunate 
moment, “we have yet a mother; one who 
has watched with fond solicitude our early 
yeats—one who is esteemed by the worthy 
Minville—one whom you once loved, and who 
would know no happiness greater than that of 
being restored to your affection.” At these 
words Blimont covered his face with bis hands, 
and tearing himself from the arms of his ciil- 
dren, paced the reom with hurried steps. 
* Boys,’ said he, with faltering accents, “ you 
know not what you ask——but hear me, children. 
W hat you consider on my part an act of cruelty, 
was but the just punisi:ment of deceit and in- 
fidelity—had Leonora been true to me, the 
world should not have separated us—but no 
more of this ; be satisfied with my regard, nor 
probe my heart with recollections which are 
“now most unseasonable.”——* Not so unseasona- 
ble,” as you may imagine,” replied D’Eperny, 
with honest warmth, and drawing from his 
pocket the papers which contained a complete 
justification of Leonora’s conduct. Biimont 
read them with evident agitation, and as he 
perused the contents, all his doubts were dis- 
persed; he felt the extent of his fault, and fall- 
ing into the arms of his children, embraced 
them with rapture.—“ Oh, my sons,” he ex- 


-claimed, “ you have convinced me, send for 


your mother ; I am ready to atone for my past 
injustice and neglect: let her come, if she can 
forgive me—my heart is open to receive her.” 

Leonora soon obeyed the summons, attend- 
ed by the overjoyed \inville, who, on the pre- 
sent happy occasion, forgot his misanthropic 
whim, and became once more a citizen of the 
world. The union of Leonora with Blimont 
was celebrated with joy and magnificence ; and, 
on the wedding-day, Maurice received his fa- 
ther’s blessings; while the tender and noble 
hearted D’Eperny felt the conscious delight 
of having contributed, by his own. disinterest- 
edness and generosity, to the happiness of all 
around him. 
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CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. _ 
BY GEN. SARAZIN. 


BONAPARTE has been much misrepre- 
sented by the injustice of his enemies, and by 
the ridiculous enthusiasm of his friends. He 
is fond of study ; his mind is intelligent, and 
his memory retentive. He is an extraordi- 
nary physiognomist. He writes his language 
correctly, and speaks it without affectation — 
He possesses that degree of personal courage 
which it is dishonorable to want, and which 
his interest requites. He bas not thet brilliant 
intrepidity of Gen. Lannes, which used to 
communicate itself.to his columns of yrena- 
diers, and precipitate then? into the full tor- 
rent of the enemy’s fire ; but though nature 
has refused him in this instinctive, she has 
made him amends-by the rare taleat of select- 
ing and of moulding to his purpose, the men 
who are mosi capable of carrying into execu- 
tion his yast conceptions, His chief merit is 
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not his military skill, though no man is sup 
rior to him in the art of combining all the 
rious dis positions preparatory to a battle ; jj 
grand secret is his knowledge of the hum 
heart. The field of action is not-his prope 
element ; it is the sagacity with which he q 
tects and profits by the lurking meanness 
an enemy ; and the discernment with whic 
he discovers amongst his own followers, 
rewards either by honors or by wealth the § 
test instrument for his purpeses, which re 
der him formidable. Independently of the 
talents, the principal causes of his success 
be comprehended in two words :-—* numbe 
and temerity.” It is not without reason 
the Institute thought fit to class him in ¢ 
section of mechanics, because on every 
sion, he has endeavourd to assemble andy 
direct against the point of attack, a mass¢ 
power superior to that which was opposed; 
him. He places at the heads of his column 
those officers on whose desperate audacity he 
can perfectly rely, and whose example canng 
fail to animate the troops. Of such men kk 
has always a provision. 

He often spends six hours in the review 
a single regiment; carefully examines th 
Colonels, the chiefs of battalions and the-Cap, 
tains; and never fails to take notes of those, 
of whose spirit and ‘inteHigence he receive 
a favourable impression. The excellent con 
duct of his officers has often made amends for 
the deficient instruction of the troops, and 
sometimes for the mistakes of the General, 

It has been said that his system is of his owa 
creation; but this is a mere chimera. He 
makes war as all Generals who had comme 
sense have made war since the beginning of 
the world. In an attack the favorite maneuw 
vre of Bonaparte, whenever the situation of 
the ground will permit, is to break through 
the centre of the enemy; but whatever may 
appear, after a-careful survey of his position, 
to be his weakest point, this is opposad by 
superior numbers, who advance not in line, 
but in a close column of regiments or battali- 
ons, and these masses which are very formid- 
able, seldom deploy, except for the purpose 
of resisting a charge ef cavalry, and then only 
partially. In general, the modern military 
system of France contains little if any innova 
tion, except in point of language; and is 
chiefly remarkable -for its simplicity. The 
soldier receives his orders from his own off+ 
cer, who knows what is to be done; who 
ought to know the means of doing it, and 
who 1s responsible for the literal performance 
































of his duty. 
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THE OLD PARROT. 

The following is taken from the justly admired Essay 
on the Human Understanding, written by Mt 
Locke, who relates the fact in the words of Sit 
William Temple. 


“ I hada mind,” says Sir William,“ to know 


from prince Maurice’s own mouth the account 


of a common, but much credited story of af 
old parrot he had seen in Brazil, during bis 
government there, that spoke, asked and at 
swered common questions like a reasonable 
creature; so that those of bis train there ge" 
erally concluded it to be witchery or poss¢s 
sion; and one of iis chaplains, who lived long 
afterwards in Holland, wou!d never, from that 
time, endure a parrot, but said they all had @ 
devilin them. ‘| had heard many particulars 
of this story, and assevered by people hard t@ 
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— 
be discredited; which made me ask prince 
Maurice, what there was in it? He said, with 
his usual plainness and dryness of talk, there 
was something true, but a great deal false of 
‘what had been reported. I desired to know 
of him, what there was of the first? He told 
me short and coldly, that he had heard of such 
an old parrot, when he went to Brazil; and 
thotgh he believed nothing of it, and it was a 

ood way off, he had the curiosity to send for 
it: that it was a very great and very old one ; 
and when it came first into.the room where 
the prince was with a good many Dutchmen 
about him, it said presently. What a compa- 
ay of white men are here! They asked it, what 
it thought that man was, pointing at the prince ; 
It answered, Some general or other. When 
they brought it close to him, he asked it, 
Whence came you ? It answered, from Miran- 
nan. The prince, To whom do you belong ? 
The parrot, Zo a Portugnese. The prince, 
What do you do there? The parrot, J look af- 
ter the chickens. The prince laughed and 
said, You look after the chickens ! The parrot 
answered, Yes,Z; and I know how to doit well, 
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view and made the chuck, chuck, chuck, three or four 
es th @® times, that people used to make to chickens, 
¢- Cap ME when they call them. 

those, “JT set down the words of this worthy dia- 


1c elves 
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logue,” continues Sir Willam, “ just as prince 
Maurice said them to me. _ I asked him in 
what language the parrot conversed? And he 
said, in Brazilian. I asked him, whether he 
understood Brazilian ? He said, no: but he had 
taken care to have two interpeters by him, the 
one a Dutchman who spoke Brazilian, the other 
a Brazilian who spoke Dutch ;—that he asked 
them separately and privately; and both of 
them agreed in telling him just the same thing 
that the parrot said.” 
NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

City of New-York, ss. 

On this 28th day of April, 1813, before me, 











» line, the undersigned Notary Public, personally 
yattali- tame and appeared, Samuel G Bailey, late 
ormid- master of the ship Amsterdam Packet, 
Irpose William R. Handy, late master of the ship 
n only Lydia, and Adam Knox, late master of the 
‘ilitary HP Schooner Augusta, all belonging to New-York ; 
nnovae and the said deponents being duly sworn ac- 
and is cording to law, severally and solemnly depos- 
The ed and declared, that they were passengers 
n offie On board the ship Niagara, which arrived at 
. who this port from Lisbon on Saturday last; and 
t, and thaton the 8th day of April instant, being in 
mance lat. 43, 49, long. 65, at meridian, saw a large 
lump on the horizon, bearing N. W. distant 
ll 6 or 8 miles, which they supposed to be the 
hull of a large ship, bottom upwards. When 
Within gunshot of it discovered that it had 
Essay Motion, and on nearer approach found it to be 
y Mt #@ @fish, apparently two hundred feet in length, 
of Sit about 30 broad, and from i7 to 18 feet high 
@ ' the centre, covered with a shell, formed 
know similar to the planks on a clinker built vessel 
oil ear the head, on the right side, was a large 
of an ole or archway, covered occasionally with a 
» his is which was at times about 8 or 10 feet out 
ane of water. Intended to have sent the boat to 
able Make further discoveries, but was deterred 
gen: rom the dreadful appearance of the monster, 
sess Ving approached within thirty yards of it 
long WM. R. HANDY. 
that ADA}! KNOX. 
ad@ SAL. G. BAILEY. 


Sworn before me, 
WM. BLELCKER, Notary Public, 
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° WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


Late arrivals from France (to the 13th March) says, 
*« That the equipage of the Duke of Ragusa, bad left 
Paris on the 6th, on the road to Germany. That his 
majesty the King of Reme, (the infant Bony) exhibited 
himself to the people in the Garden of the Thullieries, 
received their acclamations, and saluted them with in- 
finite grace. The plague continued to rage in Con- 
stantinople the 25th Jan. though somewhat checked 
by the extreme cold of the season.” 

It is said an account had been published in England, 
that the Essex frigate has taken an English sloop of 
war, and two South-Sea ships. 

The plan of finance was announced in the British 
Parliament on the 3d March, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by which it appears (says the London Edi- 
tors) that there will not be any necessity for imposing 
any additional taxes for the next four years. 

The French Expose was delivered on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, and is principally confined to domestic affairs. 
The following is the concluding paragraph: “ May 
our enemies at length acknowledge the infinite re- 
sources of this empire, and judge of her greatness by 
the noble.emulation of generosity between the Sove- 
reign and the people, and thence forsee its destiny, 
which is in the hands of a genius equally capable of 
inspiring his enemies with terror, and his people with 
confidence.” 

The latest advices from the continent of Europe, by 
the way of England and Portugal, state, the Kussians 
continue to be victorious. 

The French King Louis X VIII. now in England, has 
addressed a proclamation tothe French people ; where- 
in he says, “ the moment is at length arrived when 
Divine Providence appears ready to break in pieces the 
instrument of his wrath. The usurper of the throne of 
St. Louis, the devastator ef Europe experiences re- 
verses in bis turn. That they have no other effect but 
thatof aggravating the calamities of France; and will 
she not dare to overturn an odious power, no longer 
protected by victory?” &c. He continues, “ This tiny] 
re-establishment on the throne of my ancestors, will 
for France only the happy transition from the calami- 
ties of a war which tyranny perpetuates, to the bless- 
ings of a solid peace, for which foreign powers can 
never find any security but in the word of the legiti- 
mate sovereign.” 

The enemy’s squadron in the Chesapeake have ta- 
ken Pool’s Island, which lies about 17 miles above the 
mouth of the Patapsco, and within three of the eastern 
shore. It contains about 300 acres well cultivated 
lands and belongs to P- Wethered, Esq. who lately re- 
sided on it. The object of the British in taking posses- 
sion, is to obtain water and fresh provisions, which will 
be found in great plenty. 

The Norfolk Ledger of the 21st inst. says, “ The 
enemy’s force in Lynnhaven received a reinforcement 
on Monday of two ships, one said to be of the line, and 
bearing an «dmiral’s fiag. On the same day an inward 
bound schooner was attacked by eight barges from the 
ships, which she beat off in a very gallant manner, but 
unfortunately from the position of one of the men of 
war, she was compelled to border too near upen 
Willoughby Point, by which she grounded, and was 
after dark taken possession of by the enemy. The 
schooner is supposed to be one of the Baltimore letters 
of marque from Bordeaux.” 

The Hornet, it is said, is under sailing orders for 
England and France, with despatches. Mr. Craw- 
ford, our new minister to the French court, it is con- 
jectured, will embark in her. 

The U.S. ships President, Com. Rodgers, and Con- 
gress, Capt. Smith, has dropped down below Fort In- 
dependence on Tuesday last, preparatory to a cruise. 

Nothing material has occurred in Lewistown since 
the cannonading on the 6th. 

A British frigate lost —Captain Howard, of the Juno, 
from New-London, informs us, that on Tuesday last, 
a schooner arrived there fiom Keunebeck, the master 
of which related, that on Monday be passed within 
pistol-shot of a frigate on the Po Rip, a rocky 
shoal between Chatham and Nantucket, ber masts sll 
gone, her lee ports undcr water, and two craft, from 




















Chatham, alongside of her. He saw the ship standing 
on ahead of him from Cape Cod, with a light breeze, 
and her top-gallant-studding-sails set. Suddenly she 
disappeared from his sight, and a few hours after he 
passed her on the reef, counting 15 or 16 ports of a 
side, and guns on her quarter-deck and forecastic. 


Golumbian 


— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* A Subscriber,” who sent us what he is pleased to 
term “the mental effusions of a young lady,” is inform- 
ed that we tender him our thankless compliments for 
sending us a Song, which he will find in all the Song- 
Books perhaps, which can be found in the book-stores. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE MUSEUM 


As the Ist. vol. of the New Series of the New-York 
Weekly Museum is completed this day, the Editor re- 
spectlully informs his subscribers in this city and 
other places, of the same, in order that they may sig- 
nify, in season, their intention of continuing their 
patronage or not--a patronage, he is happy to say, 
which evinces the approbation of the public; and 
which, he trusts, he will ever continue to merit, by an 
assidious attention to business, with the most lively 
sentiments of gratitude for all favours. 

We shall commence the next volume with a very in- 
teresting and pleasing work, which will be continued. 

To those who may wish to see our terms of wart @ 
tion, we shall merely state that the Museum is publis 
ed every Saturday at Two Dollars per annum, by James 
Oram, at (after this day) No. 70 John, corner of Gold- 
strect. City subscribers, to pay one half, and coun- 
try subscribers the whole in advance; and it is a 
positive condition, that all letters and communications. 
come free of postage. 

«> Those of our subscribers in town, who are about 
moving, will please to leave their address at the office 
previous to that time, in order to insure the careful de- 
livery of their papers. 
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MARRIED, 


By the Rev. Mr. Stanford, Mr. Jonathan Homer Hul?, 
to the amiable Miss Hannah Halloway. 

By the Rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. Jonathan Goodhue, 
merchant, to Miss Catharine Clarkson, daughter of 
Gen. Clarkson, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Moore, Dr. Benjamin R. Robson, to 
Miss Elrza Bool, daughter of capt. Henry W. Bool, all 
of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Henry Pennoyer, of 
South Salem to Miss Hannah Smith of Bedford, N. Y. 

By the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Mr. John Van Antwerp 
to Miss Sarah Leggett, both ofthis city. 

By the Rev. Isaac Wilkins, Dr. John Watts, to Miss 
Anna Rutherford, daughter of John Rutherford, Esq. 
of New-Jersey. 

By the Rev Mr. Brady, Dr. Richard Scaman, to Miss 
Susan Reece, both of this city. ° 


Obi tugry. 
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DIED, 


Mr. Edward M’Longlin, aged 31 years. 

Mr Thomas Tanner, aged 38 vears. 

In Philadelphia, Dr Benjomin Say, an eminent phy- 
sician—Tlie ageof 7’ Rush, the worthy and venera- 
bie pillar of science, ornament of society, and model of 
patriotism, who departed a few days before, was about 
75 years. 

On Sunday afternoon of a long and painful illness 
which she bore with christian fortitude, snd cheerfully 
resigning her spirit, relying on the tender mercies of 
the Almighty God, Miss Maria Huyler. 

In this city Mes. Sarah Watt, wife of Mr Joseph 
Watt 

At Annapolis, Md. the Rev Ralph Higgerbotham, 
long the Vice Principal of St. John’s College of Mary- 
ak and a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Chutch 
—a better man scarcely ever lived. 

At Fishkill, Mr. Archibald Currie, formerly a mer- 
chant of this city, aged 77. 

In this city, after a short illness, Mrs. Hepsaba Mays 
aged 50 years, wife of Mr. James Ha) s. 








The city inspector reports the death of 4V persuns, 
during the week ending om Saturcay the 24th wh. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


@ For love is Heaven, and Heaven is love.” 
Scott’s Minstrel. 


@H! yes sweetest bard I often have heard, 
That love was a transcient dream, 

A meteor of fancy deluding the heurt, 
Aud shedding a flattering beam, 


And often Pve seen that the sighs which will heave 
Instinctive from breasts that can fecl, 

Are the scorn and contempt of less sensitive hearts, 
Which seem guarded by fetters of steel. 


But I’ve felt how exstatic—how gentle the glow, 
That pervades all the soul of a man, 

When resigned to a passion that very few know, 
And which none but a glowing heart can. 


And in many an hour, and in solitude oft, 
Contemplated how blissful I'd be, 

To attain the fair phantom my fancy had rais’d, 
Whose sigh would be only for me. 


And I would not forget that contemplative hour 
When the heart is secluded in thought, 

For the choicest of giits that this world could bestow, 
Or that sceptres or kingdoms e’er bought. 


I would rather in pensive retirement alone, 
Lose myself in the vision of bliss; 

That my head was reclin’d on the breast of my love, 
And feel all her heart-telling kiss, 


Than mingle with those whose soul’s never knew, 
A feeling. to sentiment dear ; 

Who never could think, er never could feel, 
The de} ight of a sensative tear. 


Oh give me ye powers a female of truth, 
Whose soul is the seat of all worth ; 

Who will blush like the crimson where’er she is prais’d, 
And weep like the dew when rebuked. 


‘The world may pursue then its round of delight, 
And seek pleasure wherever it may ; 
In my own little cot, with my girl at my side, 
i'd enjoy all the bliss that others deride, 
And laugh at the foolish and gay, 
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Wor the New-York Weekly Museum. 


Phe following lines were written by a young lady en pre- 
senting a Nosegay to a friend. 


IN this, an emblem of our fate, we find 

‘The Rose and Brier with each other twin’d ; 
So, mixed the pain eee of our state, 
Together blended in the tye of fate. 

‘The little bud, whose fragrance scents the air, 
fs hope, that blooms amid the thorns of care; 
Beneath whose leaves, unmindful of the storm, 
A little heart’s ease, rears its tender form. 
Thus, in our life, when sorrow’s blighting sigh, 
Has chased the tear of rapture from the eye ; 
When varying fancy’s sweet creative art, 

No more a ray of pleasure ean impart, 

Af but one little budding hope remain, 

The heart will bloom, and_soon its ease regain. 


MORNING. 


{Con-luded from our last.) 


WAIL, glorious orb! divine effulgence, hail} 
Swift on thy flaming axis whirling round, 
Thou seest the planets in their orbits roll 

At awful distance ; lest, confusion dire! 
Within thy dreadful vortex all absorb’d,, 








Chaos once more should hold her dismal reign, 
And wild Disorder and primeval Night! 4 

Meanwhile, up. heav’n’s vasi concave mounting high, 
Superb he rides, and fires the distant poies : 

Aé,his approaoh the moon and stars turn pale, 
Aid start—aiifiglited at the boundless biaze ! 

Perchance e’en now, low prostrate in the dust, 
Some eastern sage his adoration pays 
To yon bright iumimary! there beholds 
In that great source of light and heat, express’d, 
The image ot his god! his glory thus 
Beams forth refuigent ; while his bounty flows 
In countless blessings o’er the smiling land, 
In balmy dews, or incense-breathing show’rs. 

Nor yet the sun alone, @ great Supreme! 
The glories of thy wonder- working hand 
Displays. Doth not all nature hymn aloud 
Her maker’s name? each shrub that spreading climbs 
The mountain’s brow; each modest flow’r that blows 
Sequester’d in the vale, and wide around 
Ambrosial fragrance to the breeze eahales ; 
Parent of good! whate’er or moves or breaths 
Throughout the spacious earth or starry heav’ns, 
Resounds thy praise! all, all is full of Thee, 
Dittusive Essence, all-pervading Soul! 

Now shine the meads ;——what varied tints adorn 
Eaeh grassy blade, with dewy gems impearl’d, 
That beam unnumber’d dies? Not brighter lames 
The diamond, twinkling in some despot’s ear, 
Torn from the bowels of the yawning earth, 

By wretches ’prison’d in her darksome womb. 

Unhappy race! for you, alas! in vain 
You snuling orb emits his joyfal beams ! 

Never, ah! never shall your streaming eyes, 
With tears of patient agony bedew’d, 

Salute him as he wihitis his radient car 
Triumphant on the east; nor more behold, 

As down the western skies he slow descends, 
The soften’d splendor of his parting oe ; 

But far from friend., oh! far from kimdred driv’n, 
Condemn’d in caverns dark and drear to toil ; 
No hope to cheer the solitary gloom, 

Or check the sighs that labour in your bre ast; 
This boon of life to you, alas ! must seem 

One cheerless waste of never-ending woe. 

Yet turn, my Muse, Oh! turn thy weeping sight 
From scenes like these forlorn: and joyful mark 
How from each fragrant plant, each Soles tree, 
‘Vhe gratefulodours rise. My ravish’d sense 
Inhales, and banquets on the rich perfume. 

My throbbing heart within its cell rebounds 
With quicker pulse! and o’er my languid limbs 
New vigour steals serene. My soul, entranc’d 
So late in slumber’s soft lethargic arms, 

Now springs exulting to yon azure sky ; 

And, as’on wings contemplative she scans 

The glorious arch, transfix’d amaz’d, she views 
Ten thousand thousand worlds, harmonious move 
In shining order round; and, dizzy, checks 

Her tow’ring flight, in boundless wonder lost! 

Nor man alone thy renovating beams 
Delight, all-glorious Sun! nor man alone 
Proclaims thee sweet, thou health-inspiring morn ! 
Soft bleat the harmless flocks; the sprightly herd 
In gentle lowings murmur out their joy : 

While from each rural brake, and hawthorn spray, 
The loud orisons of the feather’d choir, 

In many a note and cadence sweet, resound 

Wild echoing thro’ the grove! To thee, they sing, 
Almighty Lord! in thankfulness to Thee, 

Their grateful songs begin, in Thee shali end! 

Thus these on earth; whilst thou, great God! high 

thron’d 
Above the heav’n of heay’ns, dost sit supreme, 
Immutable, eternal! thro* the realms 
Of boundless space theu send’st thy piercing view, 
And what the fittest, what the best thou deem’st, 
Dost at one glance ordain. When thou dost smile, 
Reviving Nature yields the grateful sign 
Of universal joy; but, at thy frown, 
What awful thunders shake the troubled sky ! 
Mutt’ring they roll, while angry lightnings gleam 
In vengeful fury o’er t!:e darken’d sphere ; 
And dirceful, ’midst the elemental jar, 
Tremendous earthquaises revk the pond’rous world t 
But whocan paint the terrors of thine arm, 
U dread Omnipotence! when wrath impels ? 
Yet thou delight’st in inercy : on thy brow 
Serene she dwells, erd whispers peace to man ; 
And tho’ empyreal giary wrap thee round, 
Tho’ near thy tbrone a radiant host attend 
Of cherubim and seraphim, that sing 
Eternal praises to the Lord of heay’n— 
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While from their harps melodious etrings resound 
Loud hallelujahs warbling thro’ the sky— 
Yet, yet, all gracious Being! tho’ involv’d 
In bliss unutterable, ’round thee flow 
The plenteous streams of goodness infinite ! 
On man they fall, on miserable man, 
Weak wretched offspring of the senseless clay ! 
Father of mercy! when my ravish’d soul 
Dwells on the wonders of that heav’nly love, 
In all thy works displayed; what transports swell 
My rising breast! what gratitude to Thee! 
Oh! may my heart, while yet ~ breath informs 
This mortal frame, ne’er, ne’er forgetful prove 
Of thee, nor cease to venerate thy name! 
And thou, great God ! oh, guide my wand’ring stepg 
Safe thro’ the mazy windings of a world 
Where danger prowls—where treach’rous art beguile 
And syren pleasure lures the feet to stray ! 
Beneath thy shelt’ring wings secure I go, 
With prompt obedience where thy wisdom calls, 
Thine arm, Almighty Lord! hath oft sustained 
My soul fast sinking on the grave’s black verge ; 
And tho’ by death’s dark shadows compass’d round 
Qfi smooth’d my passage thro’ this vale of tears: ; 
Still may thy fost’ring care from future ills 
Thy suppliant guard ; still may the gracious beams, | 
That with such mild eftulgence sweetly shine 
Around thy merey-seat, serenely pour 
Their purest sunshine on my fainting soul ! 
So shall I fearless tread the slipp’ry paths 
Of life’s uncertain way! tho’ round my feet, 
In deadly ambush, or in horrid forms, 
Perils on perils wait; bless’d in thine aid, 
Omnipotent! what terrors e’er can shake 
My dauntless breast! thre’ thousand deaths T go, 
Thy Truth my guide—thy Providence my shicid! 


Brorality. 
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ON BEAUTY. 


BEAUTY is a possession so grateful to 
every woman, and yet so productive of hax 
ards and temptations, that if a young person 
is thrown into life with her original wishes 
and opinions on that subject uncorrected, het 
instructors wil have been negligent of thei 
charge, inavery important point. To remind 
her from time to time of the transitory and 
precarious duration of personal attractions, t0 
remind her, that elegance of form, and bril- 
liancy of complexion, are accidental gifts d 
nature, bestowed without regard to intrinsi¢ 
excellence in the possessor; to teach her, that 
they whoare admired chiefly on those accounts, 
are either unworthy of being valued for bette? 


reasons, or are admired-only by persons whos 


approoation is no praise: that good sense 
virtue are the only qualifications which ensuté 
or deserve lasting esteem; and, that a coulr 
tenance, lighted up with intelligence, and the 
virtuous feelings of the heart, will kindle em& 
tions which mere regularity of features would 
never have excited; this is not the languagé 
of austerity and moroseness, but of truth, dl 
prudence, and of Christian duty. 


Sucedotes. 
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WHEN Philip of Macedon vanquished the 
Athenians, in a pitched battle, they sent nest 
morning to demand their baggage; the kg 
laughed, and ordered it to be returned, say! 
«“ J do believe the Athenians think we did 2% 
fight in earnest.” 
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THE art of physic is properly enough com 
pared by Hippocrates to a battle, and also t04 
farce, acted between three persons, the P¥ 
tient, the dector, and the disease. The doctor 
and the disease, however, risque nothing 
risque is always upon the patient. 





